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NOTICE OF WILLIAM FLANNER. 


He was born the 6th of the Fourth month, 
1766, in the State of North Carolina, of pa- 
rents not members in our religious Society, and 
losing his father at an early age, the difficulties 
and privations to which he was subjected in his 
bringing up were great, and must have been of 
serious disadvantage to him. At so early an 


age as between seven and eight years, it appears 


he was removed from maternal care, and placed 
out with a shoemaker, and during his appren- 
ticeship he encountered many hardships, with 
but little opportunity of obtaining any school in- 
struction; yet with diligent application, when 
not employed in his business, he acquired suffi- 
cient learning to qualify him for the ordinary 
concerns of life. He appears to have been sen- 
sible of the visitations of Divine Grace at an 
early period, which gave him a view of the cor- 
ruptions of his own heart, and brought him under 
deep exereise of spirit, and enabled him to ery 
for deliverance to Him who alone is able to save 
all that come untoGod by him. In this seeking 
frame of mind he went to the meetings of differ- 
ent religious denominations, and about the nine- 
teenth year of his age, united himself to the 
Methodist Society. He was in search of the life 
and substance of religion, and not finding that 
which nourishes the soul up unto eternal life, he 
became dissatisfied with his present connection. 
In reference to the fervent travail he was in- 
troduced into, that he might come to a proper 
decision respecting the religious society he should 
join, he says, “‘ Things were opened to my under- 
standing, and I was mercifully humbled, and 
desired above all things to be rightly directed in 
so important a matter, on whieh rested the sal- 
vation of the immortal soul. I was unwilling to 
be deceived in any wise, and prayed much for 
heavenly counsel, and did believe I was favoured 
with it. I saw that I had to leave the people I 
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had been professing and meeting with, whom I 
loved, and amongst whom, to the best of my 
understanding, I had for a season been comfort- 
ed, now to take up my daily cross. My way, I 
believe, was ioe pointed out, by the imme- 
diate hand of Divine Love, without the help or 
counsel of man, or proved by argument—I was 
to unite with the people called Quakers.” 

He accordingly attended the meetings of 
Friends, and continuing faithful to his Divine 
Master, he experienced a growth in the blessed 
Truth, and became a member of their religious 
Society. Abiding under the Lord’s forming 
hand, he was gradually prepared for service in 
the church, and receiving a gift in the ministry 
of the Gospel, he came forth in that work about 
the twenty-eighth year of his age, in which he 
witnessed an increase until he became an able 
minister of Christ. He was sound in the faith 
of the Gospel, as held by Friends ever since the 
Lord gathered us to be a people, and stood as a 
faithful watchman against any innovation there- 
upon. He was clear and powerful in his minis- 
try, bearing convincing evidence to the minds 
of his hearers, that with the apostle it might be 
said, “he had not received it of man, neither 
was he taught it, but by the revelation of Jesus 
Christ.” There are those living who well re- 
member the peculiar unction and searching, 
quickening power that accompanied it when he 
was on religious service in these parts, ‘ 

After being engaged in the ministry at hom 
for several years, he felt drawn to leave his be- 
loved companion and family, to perform*a reli- 
gious visit in the love of the Gospel in Tennes- 
see, North and South Carolina and Georgia, for 
which he obtained the eoncurrence of his Friends 
in 1801. He also travelled extensively within 
the limits of North Carolina, Philadelphia, New 
York, New England and Virginia Yearly Meet- 
ings, between 1803 and 1808, to the comfort 
and edification of the churches. In the autumn 
of this year he removed to the State of Ohio, 
and settled within the compass of Short Creek 
Monthly Meeting. From his new residence this 
devoted servant of Christ was often called forth, 
visiting the meetings of Friends in the surround- 
ing country; and before the expiration of the 
year 1818, he had travelled through parts of 
Indiana, North Carolina, Virginia, attended the 
Yearly Meetings of Philadelphia and New York, 
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and made a visit through the latter pretty ge- 
nerally. 

Being liberated by the meetings to which he 
belonged, he embarked for England in the spring 
of 1819, and visited some of the meetings of 
Friends there, but the way closing up for pro- 
ceeding far in the work, and labouring under a 
nervous affection, to which he was subject in the 
middle part of his life, he returned to his native 
land, before fully accomplishing the service he 
appeared to have had in prospect. Some time 
after his return, he passed through the deep 
affliction of parting with his beloved wife, who 
was removed by death; which he endured with 
a good measure of Christian submission to the 
will of his heavenly Father. In the year 1825, 
he was married to a member of Stillwater 
Monthly Meeting; and in the spring of 1828, 
having the unity of Friends as expressed by the 
usual credentials, he again embarked for Great 
Britain, and engaged in the work of the Gospel 
among Friends there. On his return out of 
Ireland, he wrote a letter to his wife, dated 
« Liverpool, Eleventh month 4th, 1828,” in 
which he says, “‘I think I may say that no con- 
sideration of this world would be an inducement 
to part from thee; and should we. ever be per- 
mitted to meet again in mutability, I hope we 
shall rejoice in thankful commemoration of the 
Lord’s mercies, and praise his great name for- 
evermore. My dear companion Isaac Hadwin, 
thinks we shall nearly, if not quite, get through 
our visit to that part of England which we have 
not visited, by spring. If we do so, and I should 
feel a peaceful release, it would be cause of much 
thankfulness to my mind; but I would not have 
us be looking too far beforehand, but move on in 
the dear Master’s counsel, and quit the field when 
the full and right time is come.” 

About this time our late Friend Sarah Grubb 
wrote him a note, 18th of Tenth month, and in 
allusion to his attending one of the Quarterly 
Meetings, she says, ‘‘I trust the result will be 
peaceful; but if not to the extent of thy thirsty 
soul, do not be discouraged, Thou canst ap- 
peal, ‘Lord, thou knowest all things, thou 
knowest that I love thee;’ and then the com- 
mand will be, ‘ Feed my sheep.’ My dear friend, 
I revere thy purity of attention to the Divine 
motions, and am satisfied thou art an acceptable 
shepherd.” 

Having finished the work assigned him on this 
embassy, he sailed from Liverpool for his native 
land, of which he makes this memorandum: 
“ Accordingly, on the 10th of Third month, 
1829, we embarked on board the Algonquin, an 
American packet ship bound for Philadelphia, 
Captain William West, master, to return to my 
native land, with Divine permission. Believing 
in no other name under heaven for protectionand 
deliverance, but the name of Jesus Christ, our 
dear Lord and Saviour, and in bowedness of soul, 
hope I have been kept in good measure, and pre- 
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served in his fear; and hope to finish my course 
in his favour through his ever adorable mercy, 
for it is all of merey—unmerited mercy !” 

A minute of Hardshaw West Monthly Meet- 
ing, in Lancashire, England, signed by thirty- 
five of its members, addressed to the Monthly 
and Quarterly Meetings of Short Creek, and to 
the Yearly Meeting of Ministers and Elders of 
Ohio, says, “ Our dear and valued Friend Wil- 
liam Flanner, being about to embark, we testify 
on his behalf, that he visited the meetings of 
Friends in Scotland, those in Ireland, and a large 
portion of those in this country, we believe to 
the satisfaction of his friends, who have felt near 
unity with his Gospel labours, and been edified 
and comforted thereby.”” ‘“ We comfortably be- 
lieve he will be favoured to reap a sweet reward 
of peace in the retrospect of his visit, and that 
he will, under the guidance and protection of the 
great Shepherd of the sheep, be conducted in 
safety to the end of his Christian course.” 

The Yearly Meeting of Ministers and Elders, 
held at London in the Fifth month, 1829, in 
reference to William Flanner’s services among 
them, says, ‘‘ We feel engaged to testify that his 
labours in the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ were truly acceptable to us, he 
being sound in doctrine, and his ministry accom- 
panied with the true evidence.” 

In the year 1831, he removed and became a 
member of Somerset Monthly Meeting, Still 
Water Quarter, Ohio, after which, from increas- 
ing infirmities, he travelled little more than to 
attend the Yearly Meeting several times; and 
the Quarterly, Monthly and other meetings to 
which he belonged, the last of which he was 
able to attend until within a few weeks of his 
death. He was taken ill in the Eleventh month, 
1837, and died the 30th of the Twelfth month, 
in the seventy-second year of his age. Speaking 
to some Friends respecting his bodily sufferings, 
he said, “I am in a strait betwixt two, having a 
desire to depart and be with Christ, which is 
far better.” At another time he said, “ Tell all 
my friends everywhere, that I die in peace with 
all men.” 

His remains were interred in Friends’ burying- 
ground at Ridge, attended by a large number of 
Friends and others; when a solemn meeting was 
held, and several lively testimonies borne to the 
efficacy of that Divine Grace which had qualified 
him for the work of his day, and had enabled 
him “ to fight the good fight, keep the faith, and 
finish his course with joy.” 

In reference to his labours in the meetings of 
which he died a member, they testify, he con- 
tinued to be acceptably exercised in the ministry 
of the Gospel, being engaged at the last meeting 
he attended in advocating the cause of his Di- 
vine Master, to the comfort and edification of the 
hearers. He was a loving husband, a tender 
parent, and careful to set a good example not 
only to his own family, but to the church more 
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at large. His faithfulness in the timely and dili- | well founded hope that when they depart they 
gent attendance of religious meetings was strik- | shall be with Christ in glory.— The Friend. 


ing; as also his care in spending the afternoon 
of the First day of the week in reading the Holy 
Scriptures and the approved writings of our re- 
ligious Society, avoiding all improper visiting, 
believing that such a practice has an injurious 
effect, particularly upon the rising generation. 


Account of Tomas Situ, of Thirsk, England, 
who died 6 mo. 1st, 1851, aged 52 years. 


{Concluded from page 435. 


1831. “On the first day of this year, I be- 


A Friend to whom he was well known the last | housekeeping : it felt to me a deeply import- 


nineteen years of his life, says, “ After his re- 


ant step, being sensible ‘that unless the Lord 


turn from that visit (to England), I became still build the house, they labour in vain that build 


more intimately acquainted with him, my resi- 
dence and his being within three miles distance. 
During this period he was frequently at my 
house, and seldom more than two or three wecks 
passed over, unless from home, in which I did 
not spend most part of an afternoon with him. 
It was always pleasant and agreeable to me to be 
in the company of this beloved friend, and hear 
the instructive remarks which he made. I fre- 
quently watched with him in his last illness. 
His bodily and mentdl powers seemed to sink 
together ; yet I believe 1 was never there during 
that period when he was unable to recognize me, 
and express his wonted gladness in my visit to 
him. Asa minister of the Gospel, he remained 
lively, clear and impressive to the last. In the 


exercise of the discipline, he was sound and dis- | 


criminating, and died beloved and lamented by 
his friends, but lamented in no other way, than 
that the church had lost an upright pillar.” 


The above was also corroborated by five other 
Friends who were well acquainted with him. 

His Friends of the meeting to which he be- 
longed at the time of his death, say in their | 
testimony concerning him: “And we humbly 
trust [he] was prepared to unite with that com- | 
pany which John saw, who had come out of great 
tribulation, and had washed their robes and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb.” 


The Society of Friends has been assailed by 
enemies from within and without ever since its 
rise, who have striven to hold up their “ plain 
way of living and their plain way of preaching,” 
to the contempt and scorn of the worldling and 
profligate. There was a class in the days of our 
Saviour, who despised and rejected him, and at- 
tributed some of his miraculous works to a Sa- 
tanic influence, of whom he said, “If they call 
the Master of the house Beelzebub, how much 
more shall they call them of his household ?” 
As the accusations of the proud and the scoffing 
had no effect upon him, neither will they have 
any upon his true and consistent disciples. Their 


it.’ Greatly do I desire his blessings may rest 
on me, and on her, who I hope will soon be my 
companion through life. Oh, Lord ! thou know- 

est my secret thoughts, grant unto us jointly 

and separately, the blessing of preservation from 
evil, and ability to understand and do thy will, 
so that we may set up our standard in thy name 
and let our light so shine before men, that thy 
name, oh, heavenly Father! may be glorified. 
Grant, oh Lord ! discretion and prudence, in the 
conducting of our affairs, so that we may by no 
means bring discredit to thy holy cause, but 
that having sufficient of outward good, we may 
acknowledge thy blessing in these things, and 
prove good stewards of our outward and spiritual 
gifts, so that we may at the end of our race, re- 
ceive the answer of ‘ well done,’ and be permitted 
| to join the angelic choir in ascribing to thee, oh 
| Lord, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, all glory, 
honour, and renown.” 

The amelioration of the condition of the work- 
ing classes obtained a considerable share of 
Thomas Smith’s attention, and for many years 
he was actively engaged in forming and promot- 
ing various benevolent and charitable institutions 
for their benefit. On the formation of the new 
Poor Law, he foresaw that it was calculated to 
improve the condition of the pauper and really 
destitute poor, and in consequence he became 
one of its warmest supporters ; his knowledge of 
its provisions was intimate and correct, and his 
advice in connection with it was much sought 
after by the poor, the rich, and the influential. 
Through all, he maintained his integrity and 
uprightness as a Friend, and obtained the esteem 
of a large and increasing circle of acquaintance. 
The labour of a life almost devoted to the public 
good cannot be appreciated! The days and 
months he devoted to study and mental toil in 
laying out plans and carrying them out in de- 
tail, previous to bringing them before the public 
eye, is known only to those who were conversant 
with him if private. 

The following reflections are extracted from a 





divine Lord and Master will not judge them by 


letter dated 4th Mo., 19th, 1849: “ ‘To-morrow 


man’s unjust estimate; but the more they suffer | I shall in all probability complete my fiftieth 
with him, the more their consolations will abound | year; the recollection is startling ;—fifty years 


by Christ. 


Happy will it be for all, if through | spent, and how? 


What record have they left ? 


the mercy of that Saviour whose cause and | Have they been usefully and profitably employ- 
whose servants are despised by the men of this} ed? And has the day’s work kept pace with 
world, they may be able to say with this good|theday? These are amongst the many questions 


man, “I die in peace with*all men,” having a! presented to my view. 


May it be a day from 
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which renewed vigour may be infused into me 
in seeking for heavenly things. Many blessings 
have attended me, such as I could not have an- 
ticipated. I have occasion to erect my Ebenezer 
and say, ‘Thus far hath the Lord helped me.’ 
But if 1 had been more faithful, watchful, and 
diligent, I doubtless, should not have felt as I 
generally do, ‘my leanness, my leanness,’ and 
the thought that there is a danger of the harvest 

eing ahd. and my not being saved, are part of 
the reward of my not having given up my heart 
entirely to my heavenly Father. I have been 
called, but am doubtful whether the cares of this 
world, and the lust of other things, may not pre- 
vent me from being chosen. We cannot say 
that we have altogether lived to ourselves ; day 
by day evidences this, but then the thought oc- 
curs, are the occupations and time given to 
others, such as are in the Lord’s counsel, or are 
they of self-seeking and man’s contriving? ‘Oh, 
for'a closer walk with God !’ out of all selfish- 
ness, in meekness and in humility, where the 
dew of heaven is felt to rest.” 

In another letter he writes,—* The fear lest 
we begin, and have not wherewithal to finish, 
has an influence on the mind, and if looked at 
too much, may produce death and cowardice in- 
stead of holy caution. The danger lies in be- 
ginning in our own strength ; there is none in 
following the leadings of the Lord Jesus. Faith- 
fulness to his requirings, is what I desire for us. 
Are we not afraid of this or of that man’s opin- 
ion? and does not this bring us to feel a snare? 
Oh! let us place more fully our affections on 
things above. The way that leads to virtue and 
to glory is often bestrewed with thorns and with 
difficulties ; we must be willing to take up more 
eminently our cross, despising the shame, and 
follow on to know the Lord; the flesh sometimes 
will shrink, but let us lean upon the Captain of 
our salvation, looking to him for help, and he 
will strengthen and sustain in every needful 
time. 

We cannot choose our own path,—lIsrael’s 
Shepherd leads his flock by a way which they 
often know not, to feel that He requires, ought 
to be enough ; our duty is to give up and follow ; 
we cannot expect any growth in grace, nor the 
peace which passeth understanding, without obe- 
dience.”” 

In the year 1847, Thomas Smith was appoint- 
ed to the station of Elder. The responsibilities 
attached thereto, he deeply felt, and the necessi- 
ty of waiting for right direction in any service 
required at his hands. In matters appertaining 
to the discipline of the Society, his judgment 
was clear and sound, and much valued by his 
friends. 

Although Thomas Smith had been more than 
usually indisposed for some time previous to his 
last illness, neither his medical attendant nor 
near connexions apprehended that he was suffer- 
ing from more than a little increase of a com- 
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plaint to which he had for years been liable ; 
and though at times he took a serious view of 
his own,case, his impression appeared to be that 
he should eventually recover. 

In allusion to his feelings at this period, he 
thus wrote to an absent brother, 3rd mo., 15th, 
1851 :—“ It has been to me a season of no little 
exercise of mind, and very desirous have I been 
to get into the quiet habitation and remain there, 
but it is very difficult, when the body is under 
suffering, to keep on the watch as is desirable ; 
but we have to deal with One who knows our 
infirmities, and it is an unutterable favour to be 
able, in faith, to put our trust in Him, and feel 
that ‘He careth for us.’ But how much oftener 
is the poor mind tossed with fears and doubts, 
under the knowledge of sinfulness and unworthi- 
ness, and in the weakness of faith to doubt 
whether such a poor creature, such a worm, or 
mite in the creation, can be under the notice of 
One so holy and so all powerful; and were it 
not for some occasional glimpses, some feeling of 
the language ‘ Peace be still,’ the mind would 
be overwhelmed. Qh, the mercy and goodness 
of God! how great it is! May it be our favored 
lot to know and experience it through faith in 
Christ Jesus.” 

About six weeks prior to his decease, when, 
after speaking of some things in which he had 
| taken delight, it was queried of him whether he 
could give them up, he unhesitatingly replied, 
“ Oh, yes, all, everything!” and he expressed it 
as no smal] favour that he had no anxieties as 
to worldly matters. 

In an interview with two of his brothers, he 
assured them that when brought into the state 
jhe then was, every thing of an earthly nature 
sank into utter insignificance ; he instructively 
addressed each of them, and after a short time 
F; silence exclaimed, “ Oh! what a glimpse of 
the glories of heaven, it was only a glimpse, but 
such a one as I desire not to lose sight of, in 
time or in eternity.” 

In reference to those works of benevolence 
which had occupied so large a portion of his 
time in his native town, he remarked, “I have 
been looking back upon my past life, the various 
works in which I have been engaged, and I feel 
they are all covered in Christ Jesus,” 

Under the pressure of weakness and disease, 
he was often led to petition that his heavenly 
Father would be pleased to “cut short the work 
in righteousness,” and on one occasion prayed 
that his beloved ones might be so prepared, that 
when the end came there might be nothing but 
joy and rejoicing. 

His wife going to him one morning, he said, 
“thou knowest I am afraid to say too much, but 
I think I may tell thee that I have this night 
been permitted to feel a full assurance of accept- 
ance, and such a feeling of peace seemed to fill 
the room, that I thought if you were awake, you 
must have been sensible of it.” Toa beloved 








relative who had come from a distance to see 
; him, he said, “I have had much to pass through ; 
if I had been faithful, things might have been 
different with me. I have been a good deal in 
the world, and not always kept a single eye.— 
Oh ! it isa great thing to have a single eye.” 

His medical attendant speaking of an unfa- 
vourable turn in his complaint as a “ step down- 
ward,” he replied, “no, doctor, it is the shadows 
of death gathering around me, but I have a quiet 
confidence that all will be well.” 

On the day but one preceding his death, he 
said he had been thinking of the Anchor “sure 
and steadfast, which enters into that within the 
veil ;” it was added, “ whither the forerunner is 
for us entered, even Jesus.” A sweet conver- 
sation followed, at the close of which he said, 
“« We have had a holy calm.” 

In the morning of First-day, the first of Sixth 
Month, it was evident the close was at hand, and 
as the sands of life were ebbing out, and the 
moment of dissolution drew nigh—a holy solem- 
nity prevailed, and very precious was felt to be 
“« the blood of Jesus which cleanseth from all 
sin,” and by which we have “ boldness, and ac- 
cess with confidence through the faith of Him.” 
—Annual Monitor. 
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THE SIX NATIONS. 


Little did the Elector of Saxony imagine that 
by expelling the followers of Schwenkfield from 
his dominions, in the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, he was thereby doing an act that shortly 
afterwards was to affect so favourably the Len- 
nié Lenape, the cousins of the Six Nations, and, 
to some extent, that war-like confederacy also. 

; For, although the Schwenkfelders, or United 
: Brethren, on leaving Berthelsdorf, had intended 
to go to Georgia, and Count Zinzindorf had en- 
deavoured to procure a free passage for them 
from the Trustees of Georgia, residing in Lon- 
don ; yet, on their arrival in Holland, they had 
changed their minds in favour of going to fie. 
sylvania. However, the ‘I'rustees having offered 
the Count a large tract of land in the colony, 
and General Oglethorpe, the Governor, having 
interested himself in procuring the money ne- 
cessary for their equipment, with the additional 
offer from the Trustees of some houses in the 
town of Savannah, they were diverted from 
Pennsylvania and sailed for Georgia in 1735. 

Their labours, continues Loskiel, appear to 
have been blessed, not only as obtaining a com- 
fortable subsistence for themselves, but for the 
good feeling that prevailed among the Indians, 
whose conversion was the cause of their coming. 
Tomo, the King, as well as his people, were well 
inclined towards the Brethren, and well knew 
how to distinguish them from other white peo- 
ple, who came merely in quest of gain. But this 
favourable beginning was soon to receive an un- 
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expected check. For the Spaniards endeavour- 
ing to expel the English, the latter called on the 
Brethren for assistance, which was refused, they 
having declared, when in London, that they 
neither could nor would bear arms on any con- 
sideration. 


On this the people becoming so much dissatis- 


fied, they paid the money advanced to them, left 


the country and retired into Pennsylvania. 


Thus the mission became embarrassed in 1738, 
and troubles increasing in 1740, it was suspend- 
ed. On the arrival of the Brethren and Sisters 
on the land of Pennsylvania, they settled, by 


desire of George Whitfield, on a piece of land 
which had been purchased by him for a negro 


school. The house intended for this purpose, of 


which the foundation was actually laid, was 


called Nazareth. Their friend Whitfield having 
requested the Brethren to finish the building, 


they undertook it; but in consequence of the 
hostility of the Indians, they had to leave this 
place also, in 1740. Afterwards the owner of- 
fered the manor of Nazareth for sale to the 
Brethren, which they accepted, finished the 
house and made a settlement. Subsequently 
they bought a piece of land ten miles further 
South, on the Lecha, (now Lehigh,) where they 
made another settlement. It was a wild place, 
eighty miles from the nearest town, by the then 
road, with only two houses in the neighborhood, 
except the scattered huts of the Indians. This 
place they called Bethlehem, which soon became 
a principal station of the United Brethren. The 
disputes with the natives, concerning the pur- 
chase of these lands, which threatened very seri- 
ous consequences, were at length settled, partly 
by the Brethren giving way, and partly by the 
issue of a treaty with the Six Nations. 

Having proceeded thus far, perhaps there are 
those who may be interested in learning what 
success attended the first Missionary efforts of 
the Brethren in Pennsylvania. At the period 
in question, they must have walked by faith, for 
they could sée but little to animate them. The 
Indians were not well disposed towards them, 
although they endeavoured to serve them in va- 
rious ways, and one of their number at least, 
had on some occasions, attempted to preach to 
them. At length Captain Jan, a noted Indian, 
who could speak some English, conceived such 
an affection for this Brother, whose name was 
Christian Froelich, that he offered to make him 
a present of his son, a boy about eleven years 
old. He also inivted him to a feast, at the con- 
clusion of which made with a full Indian chorus, 
the Captain asked him how he liked it? Froe- 
lich answered, “If you knew the Son of God of 
whom I spoke to you yesterday, your joy would 
be more substantial.” The Captain interpreted 
the words, to which Froelich added a few more, 
by the way of exhortation. They were struck 
with an address so new, and a general silence 
prevailing, the speaker continued, “You have 
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just sung in your way, now I beg you to allow 
me to pray and sing to Jesus the Son of God, 
perhaps he may cause you to feel something in 
your hearts, though you do not understand my 
words.” They assented, when the hut was im- 
mediately swept, and the Brother kneeled down 
in the midst of them and prayed to God our Sa- 
viour that He would have mercy upon this poor 
people, for whom he had shed his precious blood. 
He wasso moved, that he accompanied his pray- 
er with many tears, and several of the Indians 
wept with him, and one rose and taking him by 
the hand said, ‘ Indeed, Ihave felt something in 
my heart.” 

Does not this bring to remembrance what oc- 
curred to that highly exemplary man and fa- 
voured minister, John Woolman, when engaged 
in the love of the Gospel amongst the same 
people, not far from the same place, forty-two 
years afterwards. ‘“SolI found,” says J. W., 
“liberty in my heart to speak to the Moravian,* 
(the Teacher at Wehaloosing,) and told him of 
the care I felt on my mind for the good of this 
people, and that I believed no ill effects would 
follow, if I sometimes spoke in their meetings, 
when love engaged me thereto. Whereupon he 
expressed his good will toward my speaking at 
any time, all | found it in my heart to say. So, 
near evening I was at their meeting, where pure 
Gospel love was felt to the tendering of some of 
our hearts ; and we laboured along, Divine love 
attending, and afterward feeling my mind cover- 
ed with the spirit of prayer, I told the Interpre- 
ter that [ found it in my heart to pray to God. 
So our meeting ended with a degree of Divine 
love; and seeing Papunehang speak to the In- 
terpreter, I was afterwards told that the Chief 
said, “I love to feel where words come from.” 


W. 
































RACHEL PARKER'S CASE. 
Baltimore, March 27th, 1852. 
To the Editor of the Friends’ Review : 

I do not often see your journal, and I have 
therefore, no means of ascertaining whether 
certain timely remarks copied from it, into the 
Pennsylvania Freeman, made up the whole, or 
part only of your article, on the case of Rachel 
Parker. If the whole, then have you fallen into 
an error with respect to the rules of evidence in 
our courts, which I feel it but right to correct, 
leading, as its circulation would, in all proba- 
bility, to a useless expense to the friends of this 
poor girl, in their benevolent preparations for 
the approaching trial. 

The error referred to, as one into which you 
would seem to have fallen, is the supposition 
that coloured witnesses might be admitted in fa- 
vour of Rachel Parker’s petition for freedom, 
were it not for the prohibition of the entrance 


*Most probably David Zeisberger, as he was then 
there. 
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of free coloured citizens into this State from 
yours. 
our Black Laws, it would, of itself, present no 
insurmountable obstacle. Coloured persons, who 
might be here for legal purposes, as, for exam- 
ple, in trials where both parties to the issue 
were of their own proscribed race, would be 
protected by the court, whose processes for the 
ascertainment of truth through the best testi- 
mony accessible had called for their presence. 
But you need give yourself no trouble of mind 
on this score. The testimony of persons guilty 
of the crime of being clothed in a dark skin, is 
never tolerated in the courts of this or any other 
Slaveholding State, where one of the parties is 
of the white race, unless the testimony is fa- 
vourable to the latter’s cause. 
claimant of “property” in Rachel Parker, can 
find any coloured person in Pennsylvania 
sufficiently vile to be willing to lend himself, 
or herself, to “prove property,” the testimony 
can be gotten in without any difficulty, but not 
otherwise. 
the “instinct of self-preservation,” as in most 
others. 
less controlled by its requirements, because it 


As to this latter delectable feature of 


Thus, if the 


In this respect, Slavery is true to 
All our laws and customs are more or 


seeks to use them for a purpose analogous to that 
with which the saccharine or acid ingredients are 
employed by the preserver of perishable fruits. 
It would not “keep” without them. 


This remark upon the policy of our laws, 
which may be said to be “all for Slavery,” will 
solve the difficulty which you have presented in 
the query you have started respecting the jus- 
tice of compelling Rache! Parker to submit the 
question of her freedom to a Maryland court, in- 
stead of a Pennsylvania court, as has been done 
“ without process of law,” as truly remarked by 
you. You say, with natural justice, and with 
true accordance with the common law of “ pro- 
perty,” as it would be applied to a stolen horse 
or anox. ‘ Let Rachel Parker be first brought 
by habeas corpus, to the county from which she 
was abducted, and there let the alleged master 
vindicate his claim.” But you expect far too 
much of our courts, controlled as they are, not 
by the principles of that common law which lends 
no sanction whatever to the uncommon demands 
of Slavery, but by statutory laws. They would 
not have granted that great “writ of right’ to 
Rachel Parker, had A asked to be brought 
from her imprisonment among felons, before onc 
of our judges. How then could you expect that 
such an order from one of your judges would be 
respected here? It would be treated just as the 
requisition of your late Governor upon ours for 
the miscreant McCreary was—with pro-slavery 
contempt. 


As a case in point, I may tell you that an wn- 
questioned “ free citizen of Pennsylvania,’ who 
had been kidnapped and brought here some 
years ago, was kept in prison while acknowledged 
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to be free by even the judges, who, on application, 
refused to grant the writ of habeas corpus! The 
tardy and expensive process of “ petition for 
freedom,” adopted by the counsel for poor Ra- 
chel, was pointed to them, as now, as the only 
remedy for the coloured race in this State; and 
it throws the onus probandi on the victimised, in- 
stead of the victimiser, where Slavery desires it 
thrown—for the darkened colour of the skin is 
evidence presumptive of servitude in all cases; 
and the proving of a negative is the anomalous 
requirement made of every person accused, or 
even suspected, of running away with himself! 
Habeas corpus would throw the burden of proof 
on the claimant, who would have to produce, at 
least, “ probable cause” of detention. 

It is a curious fact in the judicial history of 
this State, that only one instance of the granting 
of the habeas corpus writ toa coloured person is 
to found among the citations of Evans’s Mary- 
land Practice, the standard work at the Bar 
here; and, such a departure was it considered, 
that the author devotes a long note to an explana- 
tion of the shocking exceptionality of the novel 
transaction ! 

[ rejoice to note the interest you have mani- 
fested in the case under notice; and I was much 
rather inclined to thank you for it, in the name 
of a down-trodden race, who have long excited 
my deepest sympathies, than to criticise what you 
have penned. If this article shall have pre- 
vented the waste of precious time and money on 
witnesses who would be of no use here, it will 
have served its chief purpose. I will close by 
adding, for the encouragement of those of your 
readers who may feel an interest in the result of 
a suit which is soon to decide the paramount is- 
sue of “ freedom or slavery,” that I anticipate a 
favourable result, notwithstanding a retarding, 
and, in other respects, somewhat discouraging 
alteration in the aspect of the case has been 
made by a change of venire from the Superior 
Court of Baltimore city, to the Circuit Court 
for Baltimore county, which change was of 
course predicated upon the oath that justice could 
not be obtained in this city (!) by the claimant 
of an alleged slave. 

Very truly yours, and the oppressed’s friend, 

J. E. SNopoRass. 


lm OT 





A BUSINESS TEST APPLIED TO WAR. 
(Concluded from page 446.) 


“One of the retributive consequences of this 
policy of violence, says the London Herald, is 
the necessity it entails of perpetuating itseif:— 


For, what can war, but endless war still breed? 


Leaving behind, even when victory seems most 
triumphant and complete, the undying embers 
of hatred and revenge, these ever and anon break 
forth into fresh conflagrations. The subjugation 
of one hostile tribe only extends the frontier of 


danger, and brings the victor into contact with 
other tribes, irritated into suspicion and fear by 
observing the fate of their fellows. The process, 
therefore, has to be continually repeated. So 
with the French in Algeria; so has it been with 
the English in India. In the latter country 
there is an army of 300,000 men, kept on foot 
during a time of peace, in order to guard the 
conquests that have been made. And how does 
this affect the revenues of India? Why thus :— 

‘Take,’ says the Daily News, ‘ the account of 
the last four years, and from them it will be as- 
certained that from 1846-9 the expenditures of 
India, exceeded its receipts by the enormous 
sum of £33,516,000. The deficit is the result 
of wars. Since October, 1846, war has been 
the chronic complaint of India; within that pe- 
riod we have repeatedly congratulated ourselves 
on the restoration of permanent peace, and have 
as repeatedly been disappointed; and with an 
ambitious power, having no real responsibility 
to public opinion, its governing class pecuniarily 
interested in hostilities on the one side, and a 
series of weak, attractive, and disorderly states 
on the other, it is the tendency of war to beget 
war ; hence we have small confidence in that pro- 
longation of peace in India on which this hope 
of surplus rests.’ 

To meet the enormous expenditure occasioned 
by these endless wars, the government is obliged 
to have recourse to means of raising the revenue 
that are oppressive and iniquitous. Two of the 
principal sources are the salt and opium monopo- 
lies; the one depriving the people of India of a 
sufficiency of the only cheap and healthful con- 
diment they have for their simple food ; the other 
demoralizing the population of China, and en- 
dangering the stability of peace with that em- 

ire. 
, But it will be said, these conquests, though 
costly in themselves, bring a recompense in an- 
other way by extending England’s commerce, 
and giving her access to the vast resources that 
are to be found in the interior. Well, as an ex- 
ample of this, let us take the war in Scinde, 
And as a witness beyond all suspicion on this 
point we will take the Zimes newspaper:— 
“« What is the worth of Seinde? Expende Han- 
nibalem. Put Sir Charles Napier into the bul- 
lion-scales, what will the lot fetch in the market ? 
Whether we had a right to join under our be- 
nevolent rule both banks of the Indus—whether 
it was our place to punish the Ameers for being 
too fond of hunting, or for having too many 
wives—whether we had anything to fear from 
their cruelty or their encroachments, we will not 
now say. We are now asking, whether all this 
homicide pays? If our readers wish to know 
what India is paying for that whistle, they will 
be considerably enlightened by the following ex- 
tracts from the letter of our Indian correspondent 
in our yesterday’s impression :—‘ We may well 
grudge Scinde. Shall we ever have the true ac- 
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count of that occupation—of the enormous sums 
which have been sunk there? Of the amount 
of batta to the troops? Indus flotillia, bands, bar- 
racks, &c.? I fear not. Of the drain which 
Scinde has been upon India for the last three 
years, at the rate of £1,000,000 sterling a year, 
according to the Parliamentary returns, and of 
£1,500,000 according to other computations, of 
which I transmitted you an account ina rude form 
some months ago? And what do we gain by 
Scinde ?—Trade? Alas, no! the trade that was 
to follow the occupation of the Indus—the vast 
mart which was to be at Shikarpoor—the trade 
of Affghanistan and central Asia which was to 
follow—are but shade, or do but exist in Burnes’ 
‘books of travel.’ It is beginning to be known 
and believed as a fact that, so far from the trade 
of Central Asia, &c., having increased, it has 
dwindled toa mere nothing. Bombay has felt 
the loss; so has Central India; so has Northern 
India. We have so disturbed Affyhanistan, we 
have so demoralized it, that trade exists not ; the 
government is hardly a government ; the passes 
are shut up by robbers ; the people and rulers are 
distracted. The princes of Scinde, and the mer- 
chants who came ito their dominion, were bet- 
ter furtherers of trade, than Sir Charles Napier 
has been, or ever can be.’ 

Or take another of the recent Indian wars— 
that in Affghanistan. And we will produce again 
the same witness, whose chosen pastime it is to 
ridicule the Peace Society :—There is Affghanis- 
tan. First and last in the sacrifice of our moral 
character, and then of our military credit, and 
in the subsequent recovery of the latter article, we 
sunk there $85,000,000. Wr HAVE NOTHING 
ON EARTH TO SHOW FOR OUR PAINS, BUT ONE 
OF THE DARKEST PAGES IN Bririsa History, 
AND A DEBT TO THAT SERIOUS AMOUNT.’— 
Times, Jan. 5th, 1847. 

One other illustration we will give:--When 
the Chinese war broke out, many in England 
who were ashamed of the abominable plea on 
which it was commenced, most justly deeming it 
dishonor and infamy for a Christian people to 
force a poisonous and demoralizing drug on a 
heathen Emperor at the edge of the sword, ne- 
vertheless comforted their minds, and perhaps 
smothered the voice of their consciences, by the 
assurance that it would be the means of break- 
ing down the insurmountable barrier that had 
shut out Europe from China, and open a bound- 
less market for our commerce. How has the 
prospect been realized? Mr. Cobden in his re- 
cent speech at Birmingham says :—‘In 1841, 
when the Pottinger treaty was so much the sub- 
ject of exultation, when the manufacturers were 
throwing up their caps with joy at the prospect 
of the increased trade with China, when one man 
made a calculation that a cotton night-cap a-piece 
for every China man would exceed all the rest 
of our exports of trade, I ventured to say, at 
more than one public meeting, that I feared the 
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manufacturers would be disappointed. Now’ 
mark the resul. 
China does not exceed what it was before the 
war, by more than $500,000 a year. 
we have a most expensive civil and military es- 
tablishment at Hong Kong, and consular estab- 
ments at five ports, besides troops and a squad- 
ron of men-of-war along the coast, costing, in 
all not less than $2,000,000 annually. I have 
no hesitation in saying that we should be gainers 
if we were to leave China altogether, and allow 
the Americans or the Dutch, or any nation who 
ean go to China without fighting, to bring us 
home our silks and our teas.”—Adv. of Peace. 


At this moment our trade with 


And now 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 3, 1852. 





As our late valued Friend, William Flanner, has 


been made, under an appellation slightly disguised, 
the object of vituperation in a volume recently put 
in circulation, we have introduced into our present 
number a brief account of this gospel messenger, 
copied from the Philadelphia Friend. To the testi- 
mony of others, respecting the worth of William 
Flanner, the editor can freely add his own, from a 
clear and vivid remembrance of him. 





The Address to Ministers and Elders, which is 


concluded in the present number, though written 
several years ago, and directed to a relatively small 
portion of the Religious Society of Friends, con- 
tains so many judicious observations, and breathes 
so much of the Gospel Spirit, as to recommend it 
to the serious perusal of every class of our readers. 





History of the United States of America. Written 
in Accordance with the Principles of Peace. By 
M. Murray. 

The above is the title of a neat volume of 441 
pages, which has just issued from the press of Ben- 


jamin B. Mussey & Co., of Boston, and is for sale 


by C. & A. Taber, of New Bedford, as likewise by 
Uriah Hunt & Son of this city. 

It is a circumstance deeply to be regretted that a 
large part of the history of nations, even of those 
who profess themselves disciples of the Prince 
of Peace, is composed of narratives of war and 
bloodshed. This, however, is not the fault of the 
historian, but of the people whose acts the histo- 
rian records. The historical parts of the Bible it- 
self abound with narratives of national conflicts.* 


*The reader will no doubt remember that the wars 
which are pourtrayed in the Bible, were not waged by 
Christians. They belonged to a preceding and different 
dispensation. The patriarchs, and the legislator of the 
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Where war, and preparation for war, compose the ; 


business of the master-spirits of a nation, the his- 
tory of such a people must consist, in great mea- 
sare, of narratives relative to military measures. 
Unless our young people grow up in ignorance of 
the lives of those who have gone before them, they 
must read of wars and commotions. It is, how- 
ever, an object of vital importance, in the educa- 
tion of youth—and by education is not meant 
merely the instruction given at school—but that, 
whenever and wherever received, which moulds 
the character, and gives a direction to the general 
current of thought—so to conduct their inquiries, 
that they may acquire a knowledge of history, how- 
ever blended with military operations, without im- 
bibing the spirit in which wars are unavoidably 
prosecuted. Now, it must be acknowledged, that 
many of our most celebrated historians surround 
the achievements of warriors with a halo of false 
and imaginary honour, which is very apt to dazzle 
the youthful and ardent reader, and obscure his 
perceptions of the actual horrors of war. If a war- 
rior manifests perseverance, bravery and skill, and 
thus triumphs over the most formidable opposition, 
he is sure to be applauded, with very little regard 
to the justice of his cause. 

Hlistory, we are told, teaches by example. But 
the example of nations, both ancient and modern, 
in a majority of instances, rather teaches us what 
we ought to avoid, than what is eligible to practice. 
Historians, however, must be expected to hold up 
to the gaze and imitation of the world, such acts 
and such principles of action, as they themselves 
admire. Hence the historian who is an admirer of 
heroism, can scarcely fail to infuse into his pages 
a portion of the military spirit. 

In the volume before us a totally different course 
is pursued. The writer* is a respectable member 
of the Society of Friends, educated in a belief of 
the pacifie nature of the Christian religion. 





Jews, saw the day of the Prince of Peace; but they saw 
it with the eye of faith, in visions of the future—for it 
had not then come. The historical parts of the New 
Testament, which detail the lives and actions of our 
Lord and his immediate followers, contain no intimation 
of the use of the sword by any of those primitive Chris- 
tians, except in one instance, and that act was immedi- 
ately rebuked. Several exhibitions of invincible courage 
appear, but none of military heroism. 

* The abridged form in which the writer's name ap- 
pears on the title page, leaves undiscovered the fact that 
this work is the production of a female, residing in New 


York, who, though still justly classed among the young, 


has for a number of years been favourably known, on ac- 
count of her philanthropic efforts, and particularly her 
labours in the establishment and support of the refuge for 
coloured orphans. 





It must be obvious to our readers, that a history 
of the United States, including no more than 441 
pages, cannot possibly furnish more than a general 
outline of the events which it relates. Yet such an 
outline, carefully formed from authentic sources, 
and stripped of the halo of military glory, from 
which the youthful student may acquire a general 
knowledge of our history, appears a valuable addi- 
tion to our literature. Of the spirit and view with 
which this work was prosecuted, the authoress has 
given the following appropriate account, at the 
close of the volume. 

“In bringing this history toa close, it is but just 
to remark, that the aim has uniformly been to 
state all facts and occurrences impartially, irre- 
spective of national pride or national prejudice. 
History loses its value when this rule is departed 
from. A false colouring and false statements tend 
alike to mislead. Hence the partisan, or he who 
is unwilling to see the faults of his country, may 
be disappointed in not finding national defects, and 
some instances of national injustice, concealed. 
The true patriot cannot fail to see, in the present 
condition of the country, much to love, much to 
admire, and much to deplore; and will rather re- 
joice in the discovery and cure of disease, than in 
its rankling in concealment. And whatever may 
be the physical prosperity of the country, however 
wide its domain, whatever the increase of its 
rising cities, or however busy the hum of its com- 
merce along the far-reaching lines of canals and 
railways, the true lover of his country can never 
forget that it is righteousness that exalts a nation. 
It was never intended that man should live inde- 
pendent of his Creator, beneath the operation of 
whose rod, the mightiest monarchies and empires 
have sunk to impotence. Hence, the promptings 
of true philanthropy and patriotism must look more 
especially to the prevalence of public and private 
virtue, to the support of justice and humanity, as 
the foundation of true national greatness, and en- 
during prosperity.” 

This history commences with the discovery of 
America, runs rapidly over the formation of the 
North American colonies, relates the circumstances 
which led to the revolutionary war ; describes the 
leading events of that sanguinary contest; recites the 
proceedings preparatory to the establishment of the 
existing general government, and furnishes a brief 
review of the measures of the United States, to the 
close of the Mexican war, And, through the whole 
course of the narrative, the principles professed in 
the title page, and the impartiality indicated in the 
closing paragraph, are believed to be strictly main- 
‘tained. The style is neat and chaste, and it may 
be hoped that the superintendents of Seminaries in 
which the study of history constitutes a part of 
their exercises, will take an early opportunity of 
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placing this compendium in the hands of their 
pupils. And this may be done with confidence, as 
the facts are unquestionably stated as correctly as 
the writer could arrange them, from the authori- 
ties within her reach; and we do not apprehend 
that any sentiments will be found in it which the 
authoress, in her most serious moments, could wish 
to expunge. 


Warreranp Boarpins Scnoont ror Grrts.—This 
Seminary, under the charge of Yardley and Han- 
nah Warner, is located near the West Chester rail- 
road, twenty-one miles from Philadelphia, and six 
from West Chester. The Summer Term commences 
on the first Second-day in the Fifth month, and 
continues twenty-two weeks. Charge for the term 
$60. The number of pupils is limited to ten. Let- 
ters may be addressed to Warren Post Office. 





Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting-house, North 
Lewisburg, Champaign county, Ohio, on the 22d of 
First month last, Epwarv C. Youne to ExizaBetu, 
daughter of Thomas Winder, all of that vicinity. 





, At Friends’ Meeting-house, Carmel], Cham- 
paign county, on the 2ist of First month last, Jona- 
THAN GreeN to Racuet, daughter of Asa Williams; 
both of Goshen Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 


Diep,—In Danvers, Mass, on the 30th of Sixth 
month last, Mercy C., wife of Timothy Hazeltine. 





, InHenniker, Merrimack county, N. H., on 
the 27th of Second month last, in the 41st year of 
his age, the above named Timotny Hazextine. 
These Friends were both membersof Salem Monthly 
Meeting, Mass., and their friends have a humble 
trust that their end was peace. 


——, At her residence in Guilford county, N. C., 
on the 19th of Second month last, in the 47th year 
of her age, Dorotuy T., wife of John Russell; a 
member of New Garden Monthly Meeting. 


——, On the 30th of Eleventh Month last, Aticer, 
wife of Exum Johnson, in the 52d year of her age ; 
after a protracted illness, through which she was 
enabled to be an example in patient waiting, hum- 
bly trusting in the power of redeeming love. 


——, On the 19th ult., Jesse, son of Joshua Mar- 
mon, in the 19th year of his age. Both of these 
Friends were members of Goshen Monthly Meeting, 
Logan county, Ohio. 





—, At his residence in China, Maine, on the 
morning of 7th ult., Josep Hacker, in the 8st 
year of his age; an esteemed member of China 


Monthly Meeting. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 

The Semi-Annual Examination will commence on 
Second-day, the 12th inst., and close on the Fourth- 
day following. 

An adjourned meeting of the Managers will be 
held, at the School, at 10 o’clock on Third-day the 
13th instant. 

The Summer Term will open on Fourth-day, 
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Fifth month 12th next. Applications for admission, 
stating the age of the applicant, and whether a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, may be addressed to 
Cuartes YaRNALL, Secretary, _ 
No. 39 High Street, Philadelphia. 
Fourth Month, 1852. 





. 
WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 

The Committee charged with the care of this In- 
stitution will meet, in Philadelphia, on Sixth-day 
the 9th of Fourth month, at 7 det, P.M. 

The Committee on Instruction meet on the same 
day at 4 o’clock, P. M. And the Visiting Com- 
mittee attend the semi-annual examination, com- 
mencing on Third-day morning the 6th of the 
month. 

Tuomas Kiser, Clerk. 


An Affectionate Salutation to the Mini:ters and 
Elders of the Society of Friends. 
(Coneluded from page 440,) 


But ah! let none be at all discouraged at this 
representation ; for such dispensations will be 
very far from being in vain to thyself, whoever 
thou art, if thereby thou art brought to taste and 
perceive, the value of that blessed experience of 
an eminent apostle—“ I die daily.” Neither let 
any flinch at the avowal of the firm belief of a 
poor fellow traveller, that without this attain- 
ment also, the “PERFECT GIFT” cannot be exer- 
cised in perfect purity. 

Hast thou never attained to this state, even 
thou who mayst be young in the Lord’s work ? 
Hast thou not, at times, felt all within thee so 
brought into subjection, that thou couldst truly 
say respecting these requirings: “Thy will, O 
Lord ! not mine, be done?” so that in such sea- 
sons, wherein thy submission has been complete, 
thou hast had no will, either to speak or to be 
silent; but simply to know and do the will of 
thy Lord. This is not only a safe state, but it 
must be obvious that this is the ONLY state in 
which any can exercise the perfect gift, without 
any admixture of the creature. 

Can any therefore, even the most experienced, 
expect their gifts to appear in wnclouded bright- 
ness, but as they continually arrive at this pre- 
cious attainment, in every offering. But how en- 
couraging to all is it to believe, as vigilance and 
care are maintained to view impartially, and with 
a single eye, all presentations to speak in the 
Name of the Lord, that ALL may attain to faith- 
ful and well-timed obedience, which will redound 
to their own solid peace and growth in the 
Truth; and will ensure the feeling evidence of 
unity from those who are alike careful how they 
judge. 

“ Though such an entire submission is at times 
attained,” may many be ready to say, “ yet my 
own will revives and resists—or the activity of 
the creature again and again presents its offer- 
ings.’’— Well, be encouraged, I affectionately be- 





seech you, of every class, to persevere in this safe 
path ; and the issue will be your exceeding great 
reward. Hence let none be dismayed or dis- 
couraged ; but be humbly incited to seek after 
the joy that is set before them. Dost thou think, 
whoever thou art, that the apostle who has been 
mentioned, did not experience the same necessit, 
of being renewedly humbled, and reduced to cial 
ple unmixed obedience, when he said: “ J die 
daily?” Though the will—the wisdom—the 
activity of the creature, when cut down, as by 
the sword of the Spirit, again and again revive ; 
yet as a tree which is often cut down, shoots out 
its branches with less and less vigour, until it 
ceases to put forth; so the strength of the crea- 
turely will, and affections becomes enfeebled, the 
more completely our experience, like that of the 
apostle, may be: “ J die daily.” 

Hitherto the subject has been considered in 
relation to the secret operations of the mind and 
will; but there is another, and a conspicuous 
source, from whence the “ perfect gift’’ is very 
liable to derive some admixture of tmperfection. 
The utterance or manner of delivery, may ope- 
rate either as a clean or an impure medium for 
conveying the Heavenly mission. Is it not, 
therefore, of deep importance, that no eclipse of 
its lustre—no derogation from its purity—should 
be occasioned by want of due care in this respect? 

If “every gift that is from above, and cometh 
down from the Father of Lights, is good and per- 
fect,’’ is it not obvious that it must be the same 
in all its tendencies and all its unresisted opera- 
tions; permit, therefore, in affectionate tender- 
ness, the enquiry: What is the cause, in giving 
utterance to Divine requisitions, of the various 
imperfections of mode and manner, which have 
been so observable in many individuals of our 
Society ? 

Let us enter upon this point under feelings of 
delicacy and great tenderness ; and in a disposi- 
tion of kindness and allowance towards those who 
may be sensible, that their own mode or manner 
is involved in the consideration;—but, at the 
same time, let us be impressed with a deep feel- 
ing of the importance of tracing even these de- 
fects to their proper source. The case demands 
plainness and perspicuity ; and may be best treat- 
ed with brevity; permit me therefore to ask: 
Can we on serious reflection suppose, that unre- 
sisted operations of the Divine gift, are calculated 
to produce any changes from a natural utterance, 
especially such changes as can lay no claim, to 
being adapted to the solemnity and importance 
of speaking under a Divine influence. If these 
are not requisitions of the Spirit of Truth, 
what can they be but defects, and such as call 
for a remedy, particularly when they have any 
tendency to turn the attention of the auditors to 
the manner, rather than to fix upon their minds 
the matter, of what is delivered. 

Let us, however, consider if another class of 
society is not as much involved in a due perfor- 
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mance of duty respecting points of this nature, 
as those individuals who believe themselves called 
upon, in any station, to speak in the name of the 
Lord. We are creatures of habit, and prone to 
imitate example. Habits also are sometimes ac- 
quired, almost insensibly, except to observers ; 
though they are sometimes with great difficulty 
laid aside. Hence it is highly incumbent on 
those in an especial manner, who are delegated 
watch-men and watch-women on our walls, to be 
tenderly, yet very carefully vigilant over the de- 
livery of all, who think themselves called upon 
to speak in the exercise of any spiritual gifts. 

Perhaps attention to the wholesome injunction, 
“ Lay hands suddenly on no man,” may have 
sometimes operated to prevent as early an exten- 
sion of care on these points, as would have been 
both profitable and kind. If, however, attentions 
of this nature have been delayed, under an idea 
that they involved a necessity either of approving 
or discountenancing the offerings themselves, it 
has surely been a very mistaken apprehension. 
Whilst carefully avoiding, if the case require it 
any such sentiments, may not very early tender 
admonition or intimation, suitably put an indi- 
vidual on avoiding a manner that may not only 
retard a clear judgment as to the offerings ; but 
even, so long as it continues, may mar, if not ob- 
scure, a gift, which in itself may prove to be 
good and perfect ? 

Is it not also the obvious duty of elders and 
other concerned Friends, to watch in like man- 
ner over all in this respect, both in the infancy 
of their gifts, or even apprehended gifts, and in 
the further progress of the true gift, as. much as 
it is the interest and the duty of those who speak, 
to receive such hints as proofs of love, and to 
watch carefully over themselves, to preserve in 
utterance, as well as in more important respects, 
a clean and pure medium for conveying the 
heavenly mission. 

Use may have reconciled some amongst us, to 
what may be termed a “ preaching tone ;” by 
which is not meant an easy and proper adapta- 
tion of the voice to the serious, solemn, and pe- 
culiar duty of preaching, but an unnatural man- 
ner or modulation of voice, arising from habit— 
from some mistaken view of the subject—or from 
a want of calm, submissive resignation to the 
Divine requisition. 

Can any on solid deliberation so far mistake 
the matter, as to imagine that any affected tone 
or modulation of voice, can give additional weight 
to a Divine commission? Compare the simple, 
easy utterance of those, whose voice in meetings, 
may at once be recognized ; and which, free from 
tone, receives no other stamp of modulation than 
what the nature of the subject, and the simp/ict- 
ty of solemn feeling, may impress ; compare such 
an utterance (and such may be heard amongst 
us) with a voice which, from some acquired ut- 
terance, is scarcely known till recognized as the 
habit of the individual peculiar to these occa- 
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sions ; and, to an unprejudiced mind, which ut-) deeply to feel for and with those who may not 
terance is likely to convey gospel Truths with | yet have made full proof of their ministry. 
the most effect? Which then is the most pure| “There are diversities of gifts, but the same 
channel for the “ perfect gift ?” Spirit.” Hence, if we do not feel deeply after 
We must be sensible that variations of voice | true discernment from the same Spirit, we may 
may in some instances, be neither affected nor} mistake the “difference of administration” in 
acquired ; but may be the spontaneous effect of | qurselves or others, on the very ground that all 
conflicting feelings, under which the speaker is | proceed from “the same Lord.” Let us all, 
induced, from a sense of duty, to give vent to| therefore, willingly be baptized into a true sense 
utterance. Here we are carried back to the first | of these “diversities of operations.” This may 
view of the subject. Conflicting feelings! Be- | qualify, in cases in which there is danger of mis- 
tween what ?—grace and nature! Divine grace | take, to give, by tender counsel, a right diree- 
operating on the mind, and suggesting the re-| tion even to the true and “ perfect gifts’”’ of the 
quired sacrifice ;—-and nature, not yet fully sub- | Holy Spirit. 
jugated, though evincing a willingness to set} Without great care in this very important 
free that which is bound. Much tender sympa- | trust, individuals who may have a precious gift, 
thy is due to diffident minds, under these con-| may be encouraged to exercise that gift in the 
flicting feelings ; yet let all be encouraged to re-| line of ministry, which in the designs of uner- 
member, that these are not the simple effects of | ring wisdom, ought to be something else. Thus 
the Divine, the “ perfect gift.” They are obvi-| the “perfect gift” not being exercised in the 
ously the effects of nature not yet fully resigned right line of Divine appointment, is not unmix- 
to grace, or of grace restraining the activity of| ed and pure; and therefore will never shine 
nature. And may it not become a question, | forth with unclouded lustre, or evince, with that 
whether any movement is for the best till this | clearness which’ it might do, that it is “the 
conflict subsides? At least it may be obvious, | same God who worketh all in all.” 
that true and full resignation is the most likely Your affectionate friend and brother, 
means of preserving the “perfect gift,” in a Wa. ALEXANDER. 
state of purity, even in the manner of utterance. York, 9th month, 1826. 
Let no sincere traveller Zion-ward be discour- 
aged at the portrait here sketched, of the dan- Uneee eb 4 coneamcerin. 
gers arising from this gift not being preserved 
pure. The greater the difficulty, the greater the saenes Cengage SS.) 
joy of the upright ; and the peace of those who| Speaking thus, the miner leads us forward 
become simply obedient, will be more than com-| again. After we have walked a little further in 
mensurate to all the probations they may or can | a crouching position, he calls a halt, makes a 
have to endure. Remember the injunction of | seat for us by sticking a piece of old board be- 
our Lord: “What I say unto you I say unto | tween the rocky walls of the gallery, and then 





all—watch.”” Consider how many have mass | preceste to explain the exact subterranean po- 


for themselves a long wilderness travel, which 
He had never designed for them, for want of be- 


sition which we actually occupy. 
We are now four hundred yards out, under 


eming, in His time, as the passive clay in his | the bottom of the sea; and twenty fathoms, or a 
holy hand. Let it become, therefore, the earn-| hundred and twenty feet, below the sea level. 
est desire and aim of each, on every presenta- | Coast-trade vessels are sailing over our heads. 
tion of duty, to attain to that quiet settlement, | Two hundred and forty feet beneath us men are 
in which there is neither desire to speak nor wish | at work, and there are galleries deeper yet, even 
to be silent, but asthe Lord wills :—in which this | below that! The extraordinary position down 
language can be emphatically adopted: Tuy | the face of the cliff, of the engines and other 
WILL BE DONE. works on the surface, at Botallack, is now ex- 
As this state is attained, there will not only | plained. The mine is not excavated like other 
be command obtained over the natural powers | mines under the land, but under the sea ! 
of utterance ; but as this state of simplicity is| Having communicated these particulars, the 
carefully maintained in the progress of speak-| miner next tells us to keep strict silence and 
ing, with due watchfulness to keep close to the | listen. We obey him, sitting speechless and 
Heavenly Guide, and ever to close with the | motionless. If the reader could only have be- 
Jlowings of life, and not to go on to what may be | held us now, dressed in our copper-colored gar- 
compared to the ebbing of the tide; every offer- | ments, huddled close together in a mere cleft of 
ing will no doubt bear the evident inscription of | subterranean rock, with flame burning on our 
“ Holiness to the Lord.” heads, and darkness enveloping our limbs—he 
The scope of these observations, besides their | must certainly have imagined, without any vio- 
immediate application, points at an additional | lent stretch of fancy, that he was looking down 
and highly important duty, which devolves upon | upon a conclave of gnomes ! 
us all, though in a more active sense, particu-| After listening for a few moments, a distant, 
larly on those in the station of Elders—that is, ' unearthly noise becomes faintly audible—a long, 
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low, mysterious moaning, that never changes, 
q that is felt on the ear as well as heard by it—a 
sound that might proceed from some incalculable 
) — distancee—from some far invisible height—a 
; sound unlike any thing that is heard on the upper 
ground, in the free air of heaven—a sound so 
sublimely mournful and still, so ghostly and im- 
pressive when listened to in the subterraneafl 
recesses of the earth, that we continue instinctive- 
ly to hold our peace, as if enchanted by it, and 
think not of communicating to each other the 
strange awe and astonishment which it has in- 
spired in us both from the very first. 

At last, the miner speaks again, and tells us 
that what we hear is the sound of the surf lash- 
ing the rocks a hundred and twenty feet above 
us, and of the waves that are breaking on the 
beach beyond. The tide is now at the flow, and 
the sea is in no extraordinary state of agitation : 
so the sound is low and distant just at this 
period. But, when storms are at their height, 
when the ocean hurls mountain after mountain 
of water on the cliffs, then the noise is terrific ; 
the roaring heard down here in the mine is so in- 
expressibly fierce and awful, that the boldest 
men at work are afraid to continue their labour 
—all ascend to the surface to breathe the upper 
air and stand on the firm earth; dreading, 
though no such catastrophe has ever happened 
yet, that the sea will break in on them if they 
remain in the caverns below. 

Hearing this, we get up to look at the rock 
above us. We are able to stand upright in the 
position we now occupy; and flaring our candles 
hither and thither in the darkness, can see the 
bright pure copper streaking the dark ceiling of 
the gallery in every direction. Lumps of ooze, 
of the most lustrous green color, traversed by a 
natural network of thin red veins of iron, appear 
here and there in large irregular patches, over 
which water is dripping slowly and incessantly 
in certain places. This is the salt water perco- 
lating through invisible crannies in the rock. 
On stormy days it spirts out furiously in thin, 
continuous streams. Just over our heads we 
observe a wooden plug of the thickness of a man’s 
leg; there is a hole here, and the plug is all 
that we have to keep out the sea. 

Immense wealth of metal is contained in the 
roof of this gallery, throughout its whole length ; 
but it remains, and will always remain, un- 
touched; the miners dare not take it, for it is 
part, and a great part, of the rock which forms 
their only protection against the sea ; and which 
has been so far worked away here, that its thick- 
ness is limited to an average of three feet only 
between the water and the gallery in which we 
now stand. No one knows what might be the 
consequence of another day’s labour with the 
pickaxe on any part of it. 

This information is rather startling when com- 
municated at a depth of four hundred and twenty 
feet under ground. We should decidedly have 
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preferred to receive it in the counting-house! It 
makes us pause for an instant, to the miner’s 
infinite amusement, in the very act of knocking 
away about an inch of ore from the rock, as a 
memento of Botallack. Having, however, ven- 
tured, on reflection, to assume the responsibility 
of weakening our defence against the sea by the 
length and breadth of an inch, we secure our 
piece of copper, and next proceed to discuss the 
propriety of descending two hundred and forty 
feet more of ladders, for the sake of visiting that 
part of the mine where the men are at work. 


Two or three causes concur to make us doubt 


the wisdom of going lower. There is a hot, 
moist sickly vapor floating about us, which be- 
comes more oppressive every moment; we are 
already perspiring at every pore, as we were told 
we should, and our hands, faces, jackets, and 
trowsers, are all more or less covered with a mix- 
ture of mud, tallow, and iron-drippings, which 
we can feel and smell much more accurately 
than is exactly desirable. We ask the miner 
what there is to see lower down. He replies, 
nothing but men breaking ore with pick-axes ; 
the galleries of the mines are alike, however deep 


they may go: when you have seen one, you have 
seen all. 


The answer decides us—we determine to get 


back to the surface. 


We returned along the gallery, just as we had 


advanced, with the same large allowance of 
scrambling, creeping, and stumbling on our way. 
I was charitably carried along and down the 
platform over the pit, as before: our order of 
procession only changed when we gained the 


ladders again. Then, our friend the miner went 
last instead of first, upon the same principle of 
being ready to catch us if we fell, which led him 
to precede us on our descent. Except that one 
of the rounds eracked under his weight as we 
went up, we ascended without casualties of any 
kind. As we neared the mouth of the shaft, the 


daylight atmosphere looked dazzlingly white, 
after the darkness in which we had been groping 


so long; and when we once more stood out on 
the cliff, we felt a cold, health-giving purity in 
the sea-breeze, and, at the same time a sense of 
recovered freedom in the power that we now en- 


joyed of running, jumping, and stretching our 


limbs in perfect security and with full space for 
action, which it was almost a new sensation to 
experience. Habit teaches us to think little of 
the light and air that we live and breathe in, or, 
at most, to view them only as the ordinary con- 
ditions of our being. To find out that they are 
more than this, that they are a luxury as well 
as a necessity of life, go down into a mine, and 
compare what you can exist in there, with what 
you do exist in, on upper earth! 

To be continued. 





A man of integrity needs not the restraints of 
law. 
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MIRACLE OF LIFE. 


Of all Miracles, the most wonderful is that of 
Life—the common, daily life which we carry 
about with us, and which every where surrounds 
us. ‘The sun and stars, the blue firmament, day 
and night, the tides and seasons, are as nothing 
compared with it. Life—the soul of the world, 
but for which creation were not ! 

It is our daily familiarity with Life, which 
obscures jts wonders from us. We live, yet re- 
member it not. Other wonders attract our at- 
tention, and excite our surprise; but this, the 
great wonder of the world, which includes all 
others, is little regarded. We have grown up 
alongside of Life, with Life within us and about 
us; and there is never any point in our exist- 
ence, at which its phenomena arrest our curiosity 
and attention. The miracle is hid from us by 
familiarity, and we see it not. 

Fancy the earth without Life!—its skeleton 
ribs of rock and mountain unclothed by verdure, 
without soil, without flesh! Whatanaked, deso- 
late spectacle,—and how unlike the beautiful as- 
pect of external nature in all lands! Nature, 
ever-varied and ever-changing—coming with the 
spring, and going to sleep with the winter—in 

constant rotation. The flower springs up, blooms, 
withers, and falls, returning to the earth from 
whence it sprang. leaving behind it the germs 
of future being ; for nothing dies ; not even Life, 
which only gives up one form to assume another. 
Organization is travelling in an unending circle. 

The trees in summer put on their verdure ; 
they blossom ; their fruit ripens—falls ; what 
the roots gathered up out of the earth returns to 
earth again; the leaves drop one by one, and 
decay, resolving themselves into new forms, to 
enter into other organizations ; the sap flows 
back to the trunk; and the forest, wood, field, 
and brake compose themselves to ‘their annual 
winter’s sleep. In spring and summer the 
birds sang in the boughs, and tended thei ‘ir young 
brood ; the whole animal kingdom rejoiced in 
their full bounding life; the sun shone warm, 
and nature rejoiced in greenness. Winter lays 
its cold chill upon this scene; but the same 
scene comes round again, and another spring 
recommences the same “ never-ending, still 
beginning” succession of vital changes. We 
learn to expect ail this, and become so familiar 
with it, that it seldom occurs to us to reflect how 
much harmony and adaptation there is in the ar- 
rangement—how much of beauty and glory there 
is every where, above, around and beneath us. 


But were it possible to conceive an intelligent 
being, abstracted from our humanity, endowed 
with the full possession of mind and reason, all 
at once set down on the earth’s surface—how 
many objects of surpassing interest and wonder 
would at once force themselves on his attention. 
The verdant earth, covered with its endless pro- 
fusion of forms of vegetable life, from the deli- 
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cate moss to the oak which survives the revolu- 
tions of centuries ; the insect and animal kingdom, 
from the gnat which dances in the summer’s 
sun-beams up to the higher forms of sentient 
being ; birds, beasts of endless diversity of form, 
instinct, and color; and, above all, Man—‘ Lord 
of the lion heart and eagle eye ;”—these would, 
to such an intelligence, be a source of almost 
endless interest. 

It is life which is the grand glory of the 
world; it was the consummation of creative 
power, at which the morning stars sang together 
for joy. Is not the sun glorious because there 
are living eyes to be gladdened by his beams ? 
is not the fresh air delicious because there are 
living creatures to inhale and enjoy it? are not 
odors fragrant, and sounds sweet, and colours 
gorgeous, because there is the living sensation to 
appreciate them ? Without Life, what were they 
all ? 

Boundless variety and perpetual change are 
exhibited in the living beings around us. Take 
the class of insects alone: of these, not fewer 
than 100,000 distinct species are already known 
and described ; and every day is adding to the 

catalogue. Wherever you penetrate, that life 
can be sustained, you find living beings to exist : 
in the depths of ocean, in the arid desert, or at 
the icy polar regions. The air teems with life. 
The soil which clothes the earth all round, is 
swarming with life, vegetable and animal. ‘Take 
a drop of water, and examine it with a micro- 
scope: lo! it is swarming with living creatures. 
Within Life, exists other life, until it recedes 
before the powers of human vision. ‘The para- 
sitic animaleule, which preys upon or within 
the body of a larger animal, is itself preyed upon 
by parasites peculiar to itself. So minute are 
living animaleules, that Ehrenberg has computed 
that not fewer than five hundred millions can 
subsist in a single drop of water, and each of 
these monads is endowed with its appropriate 
organs, possesses spontaneous power of motion, 
and enjoys an independent vitality. 

In the very ocean deeps, insects, by the labor 
of ages are enabled to construct islands, and lay 
the foundations of future continents. The coral 
insect is the great architect of the southern ocean. 
First a reef is formed; seeds are wafted to it, 
vegetation springs up, a verdant island exists; 
then man takes possession, and a colony is 
formed. 

Dig down into the earth, and from a hundred 
yards deep, throw up a portion of soil—cover it 
so that no communication can take place between 
that earth and the surrounding air. Soon you 
will observe vegetation springing up—perhaps 
new plants, altogether unlike any thing hereto- 
fore grown in that neighborhood. During how 
many thousands of years has the vitality of these 
seeds been preserved deep in the earth’s bosom ! 
Not less wonderful is the fact stated by Lord 
Lindsay, who took from the hand of an Egyptian 
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mummy a tuber, which must have been wrapped 
up there more than 2000 years before. It was 
planted, was rained and dewed upon, the sun 
shone on it again, and the root grew, bursting 
forth and blooming into a beauteous Dahlia! 

At the North Pole, where you would expect 
life to become extinct, the snow is sometimes 
found of a bright red color. Examine it by the 
microscope, and, lo! it is covered with mush- 
rooms, growing on the surface of the snow as 
their natural abode. 

A philosopher distills a portion of pure water, 
secludes it from the air, and then places it un- 
der the influence of a powerful electric current. 
Living beings are stimulated into existence, the 
acari Crossii appear in numbers! Here we 
touch on the borders of a great mystery; but it 
is not at all more mysterious than the fact of 
Life itself. Philosophers know nothing about 
it, further than it is. The attempt to discover 
its cause, inevitably throws them back upon the 
Great First cause. Philosophy takes refuge in 
religion. 

Yet man is never at rest in his speculations 
as to causes; and he contrives all manner of | 
theories to satisfy his demands for them. A | 
favorite theory nowadays is what is called the | 
Development theory, which proceeds on the as- | 
sumption, that one germ of being was originally 
planted on the earth, and that from this germ, 
by the wondrous power of Life, all forms of | 
vegetable and animal life have progressively | 
been developed. 


(To be continued.) | 
| 


To encourage children to do things to obtain | 
the pri aise of man, to me appears an obstruction | 
to their being inwardly acquainted with the | 
Spirit of Truth. For it is the work of the Holy | 
Spirit to direct the mind to God; that in all our 
proceedings we may have a single eye to him; 
to give alms in secret, to fast in secret, and labour | 
to keep clear of that disposition reproved by our | 
Saviour, “But all their works they do to be 
seen of men.” — Woolman. 

THE COAL PRODUCTIONS OF OHIO. | 

Ohio has coal enough in her bosom, says the 
Cincinnati Chronicle ,to supply the nation through 
an indefinite period. In fact, it is apparently 
inexhaustible. ‘But a country must be compa- 
ratively old, wealthy and populous, before tre ra. | 
sures of Tron and Coal are fully developed, for | 
they require a very large capital in order to be | 
mined and carried to market. Some of the great | 
Iron Factories of Wales and Scotland have a| 
capital of £10,000,000—a thing in this country | 
not thought of. 








The Coal of Ohio lies very accessible, and re- | 
quires comparatively little capital to handle it; | 


but we have as yet, except in Cincinnati, little | 
manufacturing, and in a large portion of the 
State, the people are not sufficiently near the 





mines or public works, to use coal in competition 
with wood. Time and the axe are, however, 
rapidly destroying the forest, and the period is 
near when nearly the whole people of the Central 
West will use coal. It is only within a few 
years that the Coal Trade of Pennsylvania has 
largely increased, and the effect of it on the 
population and wealth of the State is very re- 
markable. The county of Schuylkill doubled in 
population the last ten years, and the city of 
Philadelphia has almost kept up with the city 
of New York. 


Men are often applauded on account of the 
talents they possess, rather than for the use to 
which they apply them. We do not sufficiently 
consider that our endowments, whether mental 
or physical, are gifts of the Creator; and the 
higher those endowments, the greater is the of- 
fence if they are applied toa vicious or unworthy 
purpose. 


THE HOLLY TREF. 


O Reader, hast thou ever stood to see 
The holly tree? 

The eye that contemplates it well perceives 
Its glossy leaves, 

Ordered by an Intelligence so wise 

As might confound the Atheist’s sophistries. 


Below, a circling fence, its leaves are seen 
Wrinkle | and keen; 

No grazing cattle through their prickly round, 
Can reach to wound ; 

But as they grow where nothing is to fear, 

Smooth and unarmed the pointiess leaves apyfear. 


I love to view these things with curious eyes, 
And moralize ; 
And in this wisdom of the holly tree 
Can emblems see, 
Wherewith, perchance, to make a pleasant rhyme; 
One which may profit in the after time. 


Thus, though abroad, perchance, I might appear 
Harsh and austere ; 

To those who on my leisure would intrude, 
Reserved and rude ; 

Gentle at home amid my friends I'd be, 

Like the high leaves upon the holly tree. 


And should my youth, as youth is apt, I know, 
Some harshness show, 
All vain asperities, I, day by day, 
Would wear away ; 
Till the smooth temper of my age should be 
Like the high leaves upon the hoily tiee. 


And as, when all the summer trees are seen 
So bright and green, 

The holly leaves their fadeless hues display 
Less bright than they; 

But when the bare and wintry woods we see, 

What then so cheerful as the holly tree ? 


So serious should my youth appear among 
The thoughtless throng ; 
So would I seem, amid the young and gay, 
More grave than they; 
That in my age as cheerful | might be 
As the green winter of the holly tree. 
Southey. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreren InTELLIGENce.—The steamship Europa, 
from Liverpool, arrived at New York on the 25th 
ult., with three days’ later intelligence. 
Exctanp.—Both Houses of Parliament re-assem- 
bled on the 12th ult.. Lord John Russel has with- 


drawn the Reform Bill from the House of Commons. 


At a meetifig of one handred and sixty-eight 
members of the —_ held at Lord iy Rusa 
agree upon a plan of opposition to the present 
ministration, Lord John advised the voting 


discolge 
plies for three months only, Ser which a disso 


tion of Parliament shiould 
ernment. 


Intelligence has been received of the termination 


forced upon the 


of the Kaffir war, by the unconditional surrender of 


the Kaffirs. 

France.—A decree has been published declaring 
that the prescribed oath to the Constitution and to 
the President is indispensable, and that a refusal to 
take it shall be deemed equivalent to a resignation 
of his seat in the Assembly by the member so 
refusing. 

The arming of the fortifications of Paris is pro- 
ceeding rapidly. 

Marshal Marmont, Duke of Ragusa, the last of 
Napoleon’s Marshals, died in exile at Venice, on the 
2d ult., in the 78th year of his age. 

Grermany.—In consequence of the general defi- 
ciency of the last crop of grain, and the high price 
occasioned thereby, the States comprising the Zoll- 
verein of Germany have passed a decree, that from 
the first of the present month to the first of Septem- 
ber next, grains, legumes, and flour, can be imported 
into the Zoll-verein free of duty. 

The import duty on grain previous to the said 
decree was about seven cents a bushel, and that on 
flour amounted to a prohibition, being two dollars 
and fifty cents per barrel. 

Russia.—According to an imperial ukase, the 
Jews are henceforth to be divided into two classes, 
those who have a fixed residence and a trade, and 
those who have not. The latter are to be employed 
in the public mines and fortresses. 

Austria.--It is said that the unceremonious set- 
ting aside of the “ Stande” has caused great and 
general dissatisfaction in the so-called hereditary 
provinces. Letters from influential persons in the 
Tyrol, Styria, Carniola, and Bohemia, give reason 
to believe that the government has entirely forfeited 
the sympathy of the nobility and landed proprietors 
of those crown lands. It is felt as a great grievance, 
that the imposition and levy of taxes are now en- 
tirely in the hands of theGovernment. The Styrian 
Stinde have addressed a humble petition to the 
Emperor, entreating him to take the matter into 
consideration. 

Peru.—Before proroguing its session, the Con- 
gress of this country approved of the treaties of 
commerce made with the United States; those of 
the navigation of the river Amazon and its tributa- 
ries with Brazil ; those of friendship, commerce and 
navigation, with Chili; and a postal convention 
with Belgium. 

The country enjoys entire tranquillity. 

Texas.—The report of the arrest of Carvajal, and 
his arrival at Brownsville in custody of General 
Harney, is confirmed. 

Domestic. Coneress.—On the 26th ult., a mes- 
sage from the President was sent to the Senate, 
stating that a number of papers relating to the 
claims of citizens of the United States, which had 

















been presented to the commission to adjudicate 
under th 


u those ¢ yot Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, and w ide deposited tor 
safe keeping in , had been 












fraudulently a ts. The 
message further wbtfnl whether 

ny law exists for the puni t of the offence of 
fraudulently abstracting or the papers and 
public documents in the ¢ is of the govern- 


ment, aa the Cemmaent an of _ 
to the necessit acts pena 
snd inflicting « suitable volte upon the of- 
Bill passed the House on the 27th 
ys 76. The Deficiency Bill ap- 
of three millions of dollars. Of 
this $12 are to pay for dredging the river in 
front of the Dry Dock in atthe Philadelphia Navy 
Yard ; $88,200 for liabilities ineurted at the Dry 
Dock at Brooklyn ; $795,000 for regular supplies of 





the Quartermaster’s pent; #89,000 for the 
trans ion of the army ; D a mil- 
lion for the nt 8, = 8, ¢ ming, 
: su ence les 0 

exas mounted Volunteers. rT 


Pennsytvamia Lecistatune.—The bill authori- 
zing a loan of $850,000 for the completion of the 
North Branch Canal, and pledging the faith of the 
Commonwealth for the payment of the same, passed 
the Senate on the 24th ult. 


On the 26th, the bill for erecting free bridges over 
the Schuylkill, in the county of Philadelphia, after 
| Dalamanesaeliae Wey making the site of thacity bridge 
at C t street, passed finally. 

The House concurred in the Senate’s amendments 
and the bill was sent to the Governgp. 


A bill embodying the principlesof the Maine Law 
has been ed in the House of Representatives 
of Wisconsin. The b./l pheieine all gee r 
is designed to suppress the entirely, and is 
made subject to the appro the people by a di- 
rect popular vote. 

The consumption of oil 
chusetts, during the year 1890, amounted in value 
to $77,293 80. In the same ratio, it is calculated 
that all the railroads in the United States consumed, 
during the year, oil to the total value of $825,943 82. 

The Green Bay (Wis. ) Spectator saysthat a party 
of Norwegians have purchased a tract of Jand bor- 
dering upon Sturgeon Bay, and will soon lay a 
foundation for a large settlement. 

A terrible accident occurred at 
26th ult., in consequence of the 


railroads in Massa- 


te on the 
explosion 


of a charge of powder used for removing the rocks 
which obstructed the navigation at that place. M. 
burned and 


Maillefort, the engineer, was mfnch 
bruised, and had his shoulder broken. 
assistants were instantly killed, and 
and it is feared. fatally injured. The 
of M. Maillefort, who was in the same 
him, recieved but slight injury. te 

A destructive fire occurred in this city on the 






morning of the 28th ult., consuming thiee large 
four-story buildings, and most of their tents. 
The fire commenced in No. 12 Straw street, 
and communicated to Nos. 10 and 14, ining. 


These stores were among the finest buildings of the 
kind in the city, and extended entirely to Bank 
street. The loss is estimated at about a million o! 
dollars, most of which is covered by insuramee. 














